AN ACTORS STRIKE.
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the facts duly attested by affidavit, was laid before the Duke of Grafton, but his Grace turned a deaf ear to the actors' petition. For one thing, he did not understand what the grievances of these men were. He cross-examined Garrick as to the amount of his salary, and, on learning that it was ^500 a year, lifted up his hands in amazement " And this you think too little; whilst I have a son, who is heir to my title and estate, venturing his life daily for his king and country at much less than half that sum !" A Lord Chamberlain of this kind was not likely to prove of much assistance to actors with grievances, and their petition was not unnaturally rejected
Meanwhile the manager was not idle. Paul White-head, who, as we have seen, had a deep personal interest in Fleetwood's welfare, drew his pen for the manager, and William Guthrie, the historian, replied on behalf of the actors. Fleetwood himself, rejoicing doubtless at the snub the actors had received from the Duke of Grafton, gathered together some sort of company from the highways and by-ways, and opened the theatre on September 13, with The Conscious Lovers, Mrs. Bennet, a useful actress, leaving the seceders to play the chief part. The public were kind to the manager in distress, and the performance, though bad, passed off with partial approbation.
When the actors saw how things were tending, they became as eager for a reconciliation as they had been for a strike. Garrick, who, with all his genius, was naturally somewhat mean and selfish in disposition, set at nought the solemn agreement that he had entered into with his fellow-actors, went privately to Fleetwood, and sold the little garrison of players, whom he had led to destruction, for a substantial rise in his own salary.
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